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If you knew what Eibert 

Hubbard knows about the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, you would go 
there again and again, as he does. 

Have you ever seen the" Grand Canyon — 
the Grand Canyon, out in Arizona ? 

Fifty thousand persons ought to have vis- 
ited it last year. They would have done so 
had they known what Elbert Hubbard 
knows, or Thomas Moran, or Lummis, or 
any one of a hundred other notables who 
have seen the titan of chasms and who go 
there again and again. Instead; only half 
fifty thousand went there during 191 2. 

The " See-America-First " slogan isn't 
working overtime yet. 

In the glare of mid-day El Grande Canon 
has been likened to an inferno, with the fires 
burned out. Morning and evening it is a 
bit of paradise; almost you can hear the 
rustle of wings. 

Threescore years and ten is mere baby- 
hood, compared with its millions of eons. 
Youth looks on its wrinkled face and sees 
only the spirit's compelling beauty. In the 
profound silence, even a whisper intrudes, 
and words are as a fool's babbling. 

It is of another world and another time. 

Yet, with all its aloofness, the Canyon has 
a tender and human side. 

The oldest guides — those who have win- 
tered and summered there for twenty, thirty, 
forty years — will tell you two things : 

The Canyon makes them think of the 
Unknowable, the Unseen. Yet they love 
this manifestation of the inscrutable, just 
as they love a woman or a dog or a horse. 

No one can tell what it is that grips you ; 
but the grip is there. 

Most of us think of the Grand Canyon 
merely as one thing to look at — a big, over- 
whelming scenic spectacle. On the contrary, 
it is a thousand different scenes, depending 
upon where you are and the time of day or 
night. 

The Canyon is more than two hundred 
miles long, thirteen miles wide and, in the 
granite gorge section, a mile deep, with a 
great sweep of pine forests on both sides. 

Bird life, plant life and wild animals 
galore; foot-paths, trails and highways; 
thousands of rock forms, each different ; an 
intricate network of chasms profound — 
surely these offer innumerable means of 
enjoyment. 

Arizona skies are blue and sunny. The air 
is pure and dry. It is a joy just to be out- 
doors, forgetful of nagging city worries. 



Thus the Grand Canyon is for rest and 
recreation as well as a gigantic scene. 

The Santa Fe has made it so easy to get 
there you really have no good excuse for not 
stopping off, en route to or from California: 
A branch, sixty-four miles long, taps the 
main transcontinental line at Williams, 
Ariz., where there is a Fred Harvey station 
hotel, the Fray Marcos. Two trains a day, 
each way, with sleepers on the night runs 
and chair-cars on the day runs. No change 
of trains, if you happen to be on the Cali- 
fornia Limited. And the extra fare is only 
seven dollars and fifty cents. 

At the Canyon is El Tovar Hotel, if you 
want the best, and Bright Angel Camp, if 
economy is an object. Four dollars a day 
and up at the big hotel ; a dollar a day for 
room with cafe meals, at the camp. 

The hotel and camp both are under Har- 
vey management. El Tovar is part inn, part 
club and part home. You have all the luxu- 
ries, and a welcome that money can't buy. 

Whether you are five years old or seventy, 
you will wish to go down the trail into the 
depths of the Canyon, and back. The jour- 
ney is safe but thrilling. It is made on mule- 
back. Going down you lean backward 
toward the mule's tail, and tire out one set 
of muscles. Coming back upgrade, you lean 
forward, whisper in the mule's ears, and tire 
out another set of muscles. 

Carriages and coaches are provided with 
cushioned seats and careful drivers. 

Until lately you could use only one trail 
and some ordinary roads. Last year a 
macadamized boulevard was built, nine miles 
long, along the southern rim, west from El 
Tovar. And at road-end a new path. Her- 
mit Trail, was built eight miles to the river 
below. 'These open up a new world of 
beauty and grandeur. 

A day enough ? Yes, if you can not spare 
two. How about two days? Better, but 
still not enough. 

Three will do fairly well. In that time 
you can see the main sights, mule-back, in 
carriage and afoot. Try to spare at least a 
week, if time and pocketbook will permit. 

You can obtain a cop.y of illustrated 
book, " Titan of Chasms," by writing to 
Mr. W. J. Black, Passenger TrafiSc Mana- 
ger. A. T. & S. F. Railway System, 1076 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. The cover 
of this book is a four-color re- 
production of a painting of the 
Grand Canyon by W. R. Leigh,/ 
The text comprises articles by' 
Major Powell, Chas. F. Lum- 
mis and C. A. Higgins. 




